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urge its acceptance if the Emperor had not finally intimated at
Baden through General von Schweinitz his wish not to adopt a
course that would give pain to his nephew the Czar."1 Since
Bismarck had fallen in with this idea, he evidently thought that
Russian interests were compatible with those of Germany for
the time being, and this caused Disraeli no little apprehension.
He now fully realized how imperative it was for Great Britain
and Germany to co-operate, the Queen entirely agreeing,2 and
he hoped he saw signs that the decision in favour of Russia had
not been in accordance with Bismarck's real wishes. He sug-
gested to Lord Derby that the time had now come to negotiate
a treaty on the basis of the status quo which would make Great
Britain easy about Constantinople, "and relieve Bismarck of his
real bugbear, the eventual alliance of England and France, and
the loss of his two captured provinces." He realized the Emperor
might make difficulties, but thought Bismarck might be able to
manage him. But he gloomily added: "The real difficulty is to
get hold of Bismarck. I counted on Odo Russell, but he might as
well be at Bagdad. And Minister is not a genial nature to work
on. He is suspicious and stupid. Still, I think the thing ought to
be done and it would settle everything for our lives and im-
mortalize yourself."3 Such a bargain would have been a cynical
one, but Lord Derby did not see himself "immortalized" in this
way. He entirely disbelieved in the plan.4 But in any case,
unfortunately for the success of the scheme, the situation in
Berlin was not at all as it appeared in the mirror of Disraeli's
excited imagination. When Bismarck was approached through
Billow to suggest some alternative plan to a conference and was
informed that England wished to co-operate with Germany to
find a solution to the Eastern Question, he showed that he was
far from being impressed with the trend of British policy, in
which he could discern neither statesmanship in design nor
vision in execution. He felt strongly enough about it to express
his feelings in a stiffly worded minute,5 and the substance of his
observations was passed on to Russell by Billow in a private
conversation, who in his turn passed them on to London, to-
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